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ABSTRACT 

Developed by the Illinois Articulation Initiative 
(lAl) , this report provides recommendations for improving 
articulation through state high schools, community colleges, and 
institutions of higher education. The recommendations are presented 
by field of study for business, clinical laboratory science, early 
childhood education, elementary education, secondary education, 
music, nursing, and psychology. Each program area includes a 
recommended list of general education core and area core courses, a 
description of the courses, and a list of lAI panel members. Selected 
recommendations for specific fields include the following: (1) adopt 

a framework for clinical laboratory science that defines specific 
educational curricula and competencies to prepare students for 
clinical lab practice; (2) students in secondary education teaching 
programs must select a major and a teaching minor from among those 
disciplines taught in high schools; (3) students who intend to major 
in music are encouraged to complete the Associate in Fine Arts degree 
in music instead of the Associate of Arts or Science degree; (4) a 
nursing model must incorporate conceptual, technical, contextual, 
interpersonal communication, integrative, and adaptive competencies 
for certified nurse assistants, licensed practical nurses, associate 
degree nurses, and baccalaureate degree nurses; and (5) students who 
intend to major in psychology must complete three courses from either 
developmental, abnormal, industrial /organizat ional , personality, or 
social psychology. Tables of clinical laboratory and nursing 
competencies are included. (TGI) 
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BUSINESS 



Business programs at community colleges and bachelor's degree institutions include courses and majors 
in general business, accounting finance, marketing and management The following recommendations 
apply to courses and programs in all of these fields. Community and junior college students are strongly 
encouraged to complete an Associate in Arts or Associate in Science degree prior to transfer. Further, 
students should work with an advisor early in their program if they intend to transfer as juniors into a 
bachelor’s degree business program. 



General Education Core Courses^ 



37*41 semester credits 



Communications 

Mathematics 

Calculus (Required) 

Physical and Life Sciences 
Humanities/Fine Arts 
Social and Behavioral Sciences 

Principles of Macroeconomics (3) 
Principles of Microeconomics (3) 



9 semester credits 
3-6 semester credits 

7-8 semester credits 
9 semester credits 
9 semester credits 



^General education courses are described in the Illinois General Education Core Curriculum. 



Business Core Courses 



12-16 semester credits 



Business Statistics 

Computer Applications & Business Systems Concepts 
Financial Accounting 
Managerial Accounting 



3-4 semester credits 
3-4 semester credits 
3-4 semester credits 
3-4 semester credits 



Other Transferable Business Courses 



3-11 semester credits 



Introduction to Business 3 semester credits 

May be requited by community colleges; will be accepted for elective credit ly four-year 
institutions. 



Business Law OR Legal and Social Environment of Business 3 semester credits 

May be required by community colleges; will be accepted for transfer credit ly four-year 
institutions in place of an equivalent course in Business Law or Legal and Social Environment 
of Business. 



Other business courses, such as marketing or management, may be required by community colleges 
or may be helpful to students in determining their level of interest in a business major. These 
courses will be accepted for credit by bachelor's degree institutions but may not meet the specific 
requirements of a bachelor’s degree in business. 

Depending upon the accreditation held by a bachelor's degree institution, certain community college 
course selections in the "Other Transferable Business Courses" category may lengthen the time 
required to earn a bachelor's degree. A student planning to transfer to a bachelor’s degree program 
in business should consult with the bachelor's degree institution for specific information about how 
additional business courses will transfer. 
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Business Course Description s 



Core Business Courses 

BUSINESS STATISTICS (3-4 semester credits); The basic 
concepts of statistical analysis used in business decision 
making, including probability and how uncertainty is dealt 
with in real life. The student will analyze and work out 
simple problems and should be able to recognize applica- 
tions of different sutistical techniques, interpret the results 
of analyses, and recognize instances in which statistical 
techniques have been misused. The following concepts and 
statistical techniques are included: measures of central 

tendency and variability; random variables and probability 
distributions; binomial, normal, and sampling distributions; 
estimation; tests of hypotheses; chi square tests; linear 
regression and coiTCla‘*on; and one-way analysis of variance. 
Prerequisite: Finite Mathematics or higher. 

COMPUTER APPLICATIONS AND BUSINESS 
SYSTEMS CONCEPTS (3-4 semester credits): Designed 
primarily for students planning to major in a field of 
commerce, students are acquainted with and trained in the 
use of business computer packages, including word 
processing, database management, spreadsheet, and presen- 
Ulion software and INTERNET access methods. Operating 
systems such as DOS, OS/2, WINDOWS, and UNIX arc 
reviewed. In addition, the basics of management infor- 
mation systems are covered. 

FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING (3-4 semester credits): 
Presents accounting as an information system that produces 
summary financial statements, primarily for users external to 
a business or other enterprise. Students study the forms of 
business organization and the common transactions entered 
into by businesses. The emphasis is on understanding and 
applying basic accounting principles and other concepts that 
guide the reporting of the effect of transactions and other 
economic events on the financial condition and operating 
results of a business. How to analyze and interpret histori- 
cal financial statements, as well, and the limitations of using 
these in making forward-looking business decisions is 
included. The primary content emphasis will be accounting 
for current assets and liabilities, long-term assets and 
liabilities, corporations* cash flow statements, and financial 
statement analyses. 

MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING (34 semester credits): 
Presents accounting as a system of producing information 
for use in internally managing a business. The course 
emphasizes the identification, accumulation, and interpre- 
tation of information for planning, controlling, and 
evaluating the performance of the separate components of 
a business. Included ts the identification and measurement 
of the costs of producing goods or services and how to 
analyze and control these costs. Decision models commonly 
used in making specific short-term and long-term business 
decisions also are included. 



Other Transferable Business Courses 

INTKODUCnON TO BUSINESS (3 semester credits): 
Introduction to business functions, operations, and organi- 
zation. Includes ownership and management, forms of 
organizations, finance, business ethics, personnel and labor- 
management relations, and marketing. 

BUSINESS LAW (3 semester credits): Introduction to the 
legal system as it affects business activity. Areas of concen- 
tration include formation and nature of contracts, the agency 
relationships, and the Uniform Commercial Code Law of 
Sales and Commercial Paper. 

OR 

LEGAL AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT OF BUSINESS 
(3 semester credits): A study of the legal and social 

environment of business, with emphases on business ethics 
and corporate soda! responsibilities. Areas of concentration 
include governmental regulation of business, securities law, 
consumer protection law, labor law, and employment law. 
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BUSINESS PANEL 



Public Universities 

Barbara Roper, Chicago State University 

Roger Potter, Illinois State University 

Linda B. Seibert, Southern Dlinois University at Carbondale 

Robert Carver, Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 

Joseph Cherian, University of Ulinois at Chicago 

Daniel Gallagher, University of Ulinois at Springfield, CO-CHAIR 

Morgan Lynge, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

Sue Danner, Western lUinois University 

Private Institutions 

Joseph Heiney, Elmhurst College 
Rick Bibb, Millikin University 
Glen Rewerts, Olivet Nazarene University 
Mike Ertel, Lincoln College 

Community Colleges 

Wayne Pfingsten, Belleville Area CoUege 
William Waite, Olive-Harvey CoUege 
Eric Larsen, Elgin Community College 
Joseph Pitlik, Ulinois Central CoUege 
Dave Wilderman, Wabash Valley College 
BUI Chipman, Kankakee Community College 
Bruce Conners, Kaskaskia College, CO-CHAIR 
Jerry Neadly, Morton College 
Sharon Resch, Shawnee Community College 
Patrick Deane, South Suburban CoUege 

Transfer Coordinators 

Thom Dolliger, Kankakee Community CoUege 
Peter Robinson, Western Ulinois University [1994-95] 

Robert Trusz, Millikin University 

Staff 

Sarah Hawker, Board of Higher Education 
Beverly Waldrop, Ulinois Community College Board 
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CLINICAL LABORATORY SCIENCE 



CarfifT and Educational Pathways 

The clinical laboratory science panel adopted a paths-to-practice framework for clinical 
laboratory science, as illustrated in the Qgure below. These pathways represent the broad base of 
knowledge leading to practice in a variety of areas within laboratory practice: phlebotomy, histolo^, 
qrtology, biotechnology, veterinary assistant, and food processing, as well as for advanced practice in 
chemistry, hematology, microbiology, or immunohematology. 

The panel further defined these educational paths through speciQc articulated general and 
professional curriculum. The table on the next page shows the articulation of core general education 
routsework from the Level I Practitioner to Level II Practitioner (ass xnate degree) to Level III 
Practitioner (baccalaureate degree) in clinical laboratory science. 

The panel concluded that high school preparation should meet the minimum public college and 
university admission requirements, including two years of health occupations coursework with a 
medical laboratory emphasis as a requirement for Lwel I Practitioner and the foundation for a health 
career. General education and prerequisite science coursework was identified for the AA.S. in 
Clinical Laboratory Technology and the B.S. in Clinical Laboratory Science, using the General 
Education Core Curriculum. The table also shows the recommended curriculum for an associate in 
science degree, an alternative path into a baccalaureate program. 
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Assumptions 



The clinical laboratory science panel viewed articulation as a voluntaiy process designed to 
facilitate educational progress for students. The panel adopted and continually refined the following 
assumptions as it proceeded through the process of developing the educational competencies. 

1. Aniculation allows for flexibility, choice, expanded practice opportunities, and diversity. This 
model is futuristic and committed to changing curriculum to reflect health care reform and 
changes to current practice. 

2. Each educational institution’s mission, goals, and standards for admission, progression, and 
graduation are preserved. 

3. Statewide articulated clinical laboratoiy science models can be developed based on 
competencies, skills, and general education needed at each level. 

4. Competencies at each level of education build on previous competencies. Secondary education 
provides basic support for the development of clinical laboratory science education programs 
and competencies. Levels I and II on the career ladder also can be offered at the next 
educational level. 

5. Completion of any level of clinical laboratory science education means that a graduate may or 
may not desire to progress on to the next level. 

6. Laboratorians in practice and education must collaborate in identifying and promoting levels 
of competencies. 

7. Faculty involvement is critical to developing articulation models. 

8. The National Accrediting Agency for Qinical Laboratory Sciences criteria for accreditation 
represents an expected standard of quality for clinical laboratoiy science programs, but the need 
for greater adaptability to the changing environment necessitates broad curricular changes. 

9. Accreditation and certification agencies should be willing to respond to the changing health care 
system and the need to broaden standards and examinations. 'liiis model assumes that students 
and programs will be certified and accredited by the appropriate agencies. Students must be 
certified in clinical laboratory science at each level to proc^ on to the next level. 

10. Participating institutions will agree to develop curricula in such a way that guarantees that 
competencies at that level of education are part of the curriculum and that ensures graduates 
possess the competencies. 

Competency Model 

The curriculum model developed by the clinical laboratory science panel follows the federal 
definitions of practice under the Clinical Laboratory Improvement Amendment of 1988 (CLIA) and 
acknowledges the lack of licensure for the profession in Dlinois. The Essentials and Guidelines of 
Accredited Educational Programs for the Medical Laboratory Technician and Technologist published by 
the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratoiy Sciences also were taken into consideration. 
Also reviewed were the skills and competencies described in the Bioscience Industry Skill Standard 
Project, Illinois State Board of Education Task List for Medical Laboratoiy Aide, a survey of job 
descriptions at panelist’s institutions, the National Certification Agency for Medical La^ratory 
Personnel Job Analysis Task List, the Clinical Laboratory Manager Association’s survey of 
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"Employers’ Expectations of Career-Entry Competencies," the results of the American Society for 
Clinical Pathology study "Defining the Roles of Medical Technologists and Medical Laboratory 
Technicians," and descriptors of Level I and Biotechnology competencies by national professional 
associations and task forces. 

The levels of practice reflect behavior expected of those persons engaged in the practice of the 
profession, but can be expected to evolve as the federal personnel guidelines are further developed 
or modified. The competent^ categories (conceptual, technical, professional, contextual, 
communication, integrative, and adaptive) were adapted to clinical laboratory science from a 
professional education model described by Joan Stark, Malcolm Lowther, and Bonnie Hagerty in a 
monograph entitled Responsive Professional Education (1986). In addition, the panel adapted Susan 
Beck’s "Assessing the Educational Preparation of Clinical Laboratory Scientists" to the model. The 
model looks to the future of the profession by expanding the roles of the clinical laboratorian into 
areas of biotechnology information and research. 

"Competency" is defined as those behaviors and abilities appropriate for a level of practice. A 
competency is a broader concept than "task," which is a specific job or responsibility assigned to an 
individual. For each competency category, the panel developed a set of competencies across levels 
of practice. The competencies are additive across the levels of practice and are not repeated for each 
level. (The specific competencies by level are presented following this narrative.) The pathways 
framework helped the panel describe each distinct expectation of ability and capacity for each stage 
of educ:ational preparation in clinical laboratory science. This framework provides sufficient latitude 
to respond to change and integrates expectations of general education into the curricula. While this 
framework provides a consistent approach to curriculum development over time, it also allowed the 
panel to respond to the breadth of the charge. 

The competency statements require high school, communiry college, and public or private 
university clinical laboratory science programs to guarantee the level of ability or competency within 
each level of curriculum. As a forward looking and fluid model, the competency statements are based 
on the premise that changes will occur within the field and that the model should be adaptive to such 
change. The model describes a level of standards that provide direction to the individual practitioner, 
but is not prescriptive. This broad conceptualization of competency represents the conneaing thread 
that holds the model together, while expanding practice parameters. At the same time, the structure 
provides sufficient direction for programs and faculty to develop curricula that meet the expectations 
of the muUiple competencies, while allowing for institutional flexibility. Tech-prep programs offered 
at the high school level also can be offered at the community college or university level. None of the 
curricula are precluded from being offered by the next higher level of education. In addition, the 
model incorporates a broader base of knowledge, both general and technical, into its 
conceptualization, including research competencies and broader management competencies for the 
Level III practitioner. 

The clinical laboratory science panel worked closely with the Consortium of Clinical Laboratory 
Educators, comprised of all accredited baccalaureate and associate degree programs in the state, whose 
purpose is to conduct surveys, develop models and core curricula, support recruitment efforts in the 
profession, and develop curricular material. The Consortium has achieved a national reputation in 
its statewide coordination of educational issues in the field. In October 1994, the Consortium 
endorsed the work of the panel, and, in March 1995, the Consortium made a commitment to aid 
institutions in implementing the model by year 2000. The panel plans to continue to develop the 
professional curriculum to accompany the competency statements. 
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Recommendations for Implementation 



O 

ERIC 



1. Expand the Consortium of Clinical Laboratory Educators in Illinois to include high school 
teachers of health occupations programs in medical assisting and laboratoiy assistant. 

2. Promote the model through public relations and formal meetings of educators, practitioners, 
and industry. 

3. Encourage collaboration and communication between high school science teachers and CLS 
educators/practitioners. 

4. Develop a bridging process with a goal by the year 2000 of eliminating the proficiency 
examination for evaluating prior professional coursework. This process should also include 
adoption of a minimum number of professional hours of credit transferrable at each level, given 
that the sending institution and receiving institutions have agrr'ed to the model’s conditions. 

5. Work with the State Board of Education to use the model as a framework for development of 
Skills Standards for the laboratory professions cluster. 



CUNICAL LABORATORY AND BIOTECHNOLOGY COMPETENCIES 



CX>MPCTENaES 


Level! 


Levtin 


Lewim 


CMttrtuI; 

tbeoreticai/Tour)datx>nAl 

kfXxvMgc upon wfaicfa profcmonaJ practice 

llbMCd. 


Uiet basic ccooepu of biolo|y, 
ptayfical acicace (cbeoustry aod pfaywce), . 
and ooonDuniotUoo to perform atmpie teats 
(as defined by tbc Clinical Laboratory 
Improweiacpt Act' CUA) n a vanety of 
settingik socb as bospiul labs, pnvaie and 
vetcrmaiy dioKal labs, pbysicssn offices, 
hittotoof and cytologr labs, and 
biotcctmoiogy industxy. 


Uses general ootKcpu in anatomy, 
pbysioiosy, ebemisuy. onerobiokigy, social 
aciaocas. oommuoications, paibopbysiology, 
etbios, totcrperscrial refauiooships. 
profastiooal and legal aspecu of ettokal 
labocitocy pracboe, kadetsbtp aod 
management in tbe labomtory, aod dioical 
laboratory history, trtntk, and tbeones to 
perfociD moderately oomplci testing as 
dc&MdbyCUA. 


Uses advanced conoepu m anaton^. 
physiology, ptaysica, geoetica. microbiology, 
parasitology. inuBunolofy. saotaouisr 
biology, social scieoeas. humanlcias. 
Interpersooal cnmmunlrations, greup 
dynamka, bioebemnoy, mattiwnatka aod 
sutistics, pathophysiology, athioa. dioical 
laboratory bistocy, trends, and tbaodas, 
professional aod legal aapaeis of the . 
laboratory, management in the labocatocy 
m greater depth, teachiog-learning theory 
in the laboratory, and in addhioo. uaas 
ooooeptt of research aod eoosultation to 
perform highly complex tasting (CUA). 


Tcchalcet: 

pf>'cbo<Dotor. mierpenonal, end cognitive 
•kilU. 


Collecti, prepares, and dtsposes of 
speamens aod determines acceptability of 
spectmens in performance of basic 
laboratory tacboKiuea 

Performs analytical tests and basic quality 
control procedures according to state and 
federal regulations. 

Recognizes tests and quality control results 
that deviate from expected results. 

Rroogntzes sooroet of error tn 
measurements. 

C^onfirmi sbnorma) results per ibe poliocs 
in place of employmenL 

Operates lab instruments witbin level of 
oomptcBty alkMvsd. 

Raoognizes an equipment malfunction. 

Performs preventive mainiensnoe on 
aquipmeot according to aliowabie 
compter ty. 

Adberas to aatabbsbad safety protocols. 


Perfonns analytical assays: cfaemicsl. 
biological dmical (tnduding histology), 
enviroomeotal and robotic 

Takea corrective action in resoMng 
proUems generated from lab data, given 
pre'act ttrategica. 

Anatyaae quality oor roi data and takes 
action aooortbDg tr soitten prooadure. 

Responds to quettioas regarding resulu 
and methods. 

Operates and caltbratsa all analytical 
instrumentation 

Takes oorrecuve actions in cesohiog 
mscrumcntation problems. 

Detenames aooepttbibty and opcumim 
oonditioos of teat reagents. 


Perfonns oomplex analytical assays: 
cbemistxy, bidogicaL dioical (ioduding 
histology and cytolocr), enmncasoul 
aod robotic. 

Designs and veriftes quality oootrol/ 
awurance prograos, oooducdng quality 
uaptwement actMtias, 

Integrates dau from several lab 
departments as part of dioieal corteUtion 
and quality assurance. 

Resolves problems related to gencraiiaa 
of lab data. 

Answeri questions regarding test 
aocuracy/predsion'spedficity aod 
sensitivity. 

Compares, evaluates, aod vakdaus ocw 
aquipment, procedurca and methods. 

Implements new and revised larhninal aod 
operationa] proceduraa. 
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Elbtci: 


Ethici. 

Ensures the ngbis of the individual tn 
rsacareh prooaas 

Resolves ethical dilemmas cooounicred m 
pahcm tcatiog m consultation with 
supervisor. 


Ethics: 

Develops ethica] standards that guidr 
professional behavior and judgmems. 

Recognize* situauons tn cbnical laboratory 
practioe that preacot poicntiai ethical 
dilemmas 

Makes decasiom and shows willmgrKSs to 
take actioo When prcacotad with ethical 
dilemmas. 

Develops and implements research 
projects m oompitaoce with accepted 
ethical standards. 


cwecr Borttetibility. pcxrfewocul idcnac>- 
»nd cthict, •cbokily ooooen) foe 
profcMtoQil mtptweacai and cootmumj 


Accepu liK ethical aumUrtb of the 
profaawoo. 

Rcoogntzea rigbtj of the individual as 
itaud ID the Patkm BUI of Righia 

R«oo|99fzcs ethical dilamaas and bnnp 
them to the aucmxm of auperviaor. 

Adberea to federal state, and local 
regulabons goveroiog bibocatones (Le. 
OSHA. CUA. FDA, JCAHO). 

Recognizes inappropriate teating and seeks 
saiiiTSTV^ when unsure of om step or 
oorrective actioa oeceaaaiy for situarioa 




Profeiaiooal identic 


Profeaaiooal Identity: 


Professional Idenuty. 




Deooostratcs pride m the professioo and 
understands the rote that a Level I 
peaetkioeer pisya OQ the health care totto. 

ComiBUOtcatea with ocher laboratory 
penoood and health care team isembcn. 


Eaampli 5 oo pride to the profeasioo and 
uodcrataods the role that Levd n 
Pracririoocr plays 00 the baahb care team. 


Develops a sense of pride m the 
profession and undcrataods the role of 
the laboratory scientist m the 

health care system. 




PnjfMtrmi Imptwetucot: 


Professiotul Improvement: 


Professionil ImprovoDeoi: 




U reapoosiUe for pctional career 
devdopmeni and partiopatea tn cootmuiog 
education. 


Uacs basic reacarefa ptinciplea to adect a 
method and apply to ciioied laboratocy 
practioe. 

Uses iofonaatiooal scicnoe programs and 
oetworics for effective laboratory practioe. 


Conducts research laidiai 

loterprcu and applies raaaarcfa fkidiogs to 
cunetii practice. 

Updates knowledge through atteodanoe at 
pc^easiona] workshops or oonfcrenoaa, 
in-acrvieca. and profeaaiooal jouroals. 








Can independently laam and kxaic 
Wormaiioo through raadm^ oonadtaots. 
and networking with rottchpsm 




Career Martctabihtv: 


Career MarteUbiHtv: 


Career MarketsbiKty 




Recognoea career opportunities and can 
prepare retumcJntervww and plan 
profeasional career. 


Reoogmx** pccaooal strengths and areas of 
intellectual setength when seeking career 
advanoemcm. 


Role model and mcotor. facttlating 
devekspoeni of job oppoctuoicies for 
others and human reeouroe dmieloptnmit, 






Craacas career opportunitiea. 




C*«t«xtaal: 

tb« tocul. eooootmc and cultural aetung for 
pro(eaaK>nal practice. 


Rdates to patienu and colleagues with 
cultural background different than mm. 

Recognizes sociocultural differences that 
may affect testing and results. 

Identirws the role of suff metsbers and 
setung where employed 


Undetataods governmental proocaoca and 
policKs tbit affect the beaHb care induatzy 
and laboratory. 


Undentands the impact of aocioaoonomsc 
iaauaa on baahb cara systaoL 

Assesses and analyzae the Impact of 
socioeootxxmc chaofm m the beakb care 
tyitem in the ooocdinatkm and 
management of lab operatiom. 

Idemifiea soaoeconomic dtflcrmoaa In lab 
persoQoeUstudenu that may effn: 
teachiog/leamia^ 








Designs aducatioosl plans wdbio 
aocioaoonomic oondkissu of the 
toamer/prscticior.sr. 








Incorporsiea the vtbi?*! prinoiplas and 
eoosidersuoo of tocio aoooomic and 
cultural dlftcrmsa in the daai^ of 
research. 



o 
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wrmo]^ tpcakm]^ tittcning and reading 
cocopctbenMoa m well m oomtMter hicmqr. 


Recorda and documenia data and rcpocu 
teat reauJu. cocmminicaung refertsce 
rangaa and apeaioeo requireoicoti. 

SbcMv reapect for ndwiduala, 

Aooepu responaibtlity to undetauusd verhal 
requeau, directiona, or idaaa. 

Dwptaya ability to read and oomprebend 
prooadurm. aieieoa. and rcpocu, 

Retnevea/eoten dau in ooenputera. 

Diaplaya interacts akitla with 
dicnta/paijema, peera, and aupetvMOca. 

Reapecta patient oooTideiiUaliqr. 

Reporu fiodioga and capemnoct. 


Managea mfonxuiuoo prewtded 
deoronically. 

Underatanda wnuen and verbal raqnaata, 
directiona, or >daaa and impietx>ema 
prooaduraa acoontog^. 

lateracu with vcodora, 

Wniaa memoa. 4 


Uaea compuim to make derasiom. 

Reads and oocnprebctxb profcaaiooal 
kterauire. 

Shares ideas and oooaulu m a team 
aeuing. 

Preaenu infonnauon orally to a large 
group if required. 

Provides oonunuing educauon information 
in ather wnuen format oi' orally. 

Wntca and revaca technical prooeduraa 
and 

Wntca poauion dcacripciona, evaluation 
perforroanoea. and other laboratoty 
repOTta and oorreapondenoe. 

Wntca proposals to purchase equtpocot 
and deveiopa tbe justificatioa and 
reoommendauona for purrhaara 


uie o( theory in praoice, induding 
rca«oo)og» deciaion making, and prookm 
•oMog, 




Coobinea koowtadge and technical aidUa to 
perfom routioc toata and validate raaulta. 


CocDbinea knowledge and pmfeaaAonal and 
technical akilb to ao^ pcobiemt, auefa m 
crouWe-ebooong mamitnenca, and quabty 
control, as well as validatea pcraoood. 
operatxxia. metboda and proeaduraa. 


Adaallve: 

working with change, detecting changing 
oonditiona. adapting to change, and 
antiapating the need for change. 


Deioonatratea ability to learn new 
prooedurea and adapt to cfaangea in the labi 




Plana and impletBcnu changes naedad to 
meet the needs o( tbe labocaiory. 
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CLINICAL LABORATORY SCIENCE PANEL 



Public Universities 

Patricia Etnyre-Zacher, Northern Illinois University 
Beverly Fiorella, University of Illinois at Chicago 
James Nielsen, Western Illinois University 

Private Institutions 

Jackie Streid, Lr^yola University Medical Center 
Hospital-based Education 

Jane Adrian, St. John’s Hospital Laboratory Schools, CO-CHAIR 
James Beam, St Anthony Medical Center 

Community Colleges 

Scott Hamilton, Southeastern Illinois College 
Janice Kinsinger, Illinois Central College 

High Schools 

Dave Hooper, Joliet Township High School 

Shirley Macklin, Tilden High School 

Rosemarie Meyer, Lake County Area Vocational Center 

Clinical Practitioners 

Stephen Kahn, Foster G. McGraw Hospital of Loyola University 
Susan Melhus-Lee, Hammond-Henty Hospital, CO-CHAIR 

Transfer Coordinators 

Judy Becker, Loyola University of Chicago 
Peter Frigo, Moraine Valley Q)mmunity College 

Consultants 

Nancy Krier, Illinois Hospital and Health Systems Association 
Kathryn Toricelli, State Board of Education 
Phyllis Jones, State Board of Education 

Staff 

Donna Corriveau, Board of Higher Education 



EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



To teach young children in Illinois public schools (birth to age 8), teachers must be certified by the State 
of Illinois. To transfer into an approved baccalaureate program in early childhood education as a junior, 
students rrmst complete a minimum of 60 semester credits. Community and junior college students are 
strongly encouraged to complete an Associate in Arts or Associate in Science degree prior to transfer. 
Since admission is competitive, completion of the courses recommended below does not guarantee 
admission. Students should be aware that a minimum gjrade point average of Z25 (and for some 
universities a 15) on a 4.0 scale is required for program admission, and passage of a basic sldlb (reading 
writing grammar, and math) test is also required. 



Additional General Education 



General Education Core Courses' 




for Teacher Certification 


Total 


Communication 


9 seme.'.er credits 




9 


Mathematics 


3-6 semester credits 


0-3 semester credits 


6 


Physical/Life Science 


7-8 semester credits 


4-5 semester aedits 


12 


Humanities^ 


9 semester credits 


3 semester credits 


12 


Sociai/Behavioral Sciences^ 


9 semester credits 


3 semester credits 


12 



U.S./Amcrican History (3 aedits) 

AmericanAJ.S. National Government (3 credits) 



Health, Safety, and Nutrition 2 
37-41 semester credits 12-16 semester credits 53 

‘ General education courses are described in the IHirtois General Education Core Curriculum. 

^Select at least one non-Westem culture 3-semester credit course in either category. 

^History courses may be applied toward either Humanities or Social Science requirements. 

Area of Concentration 0-9 semester credits 

Zero to 9 semester credits in one academic discipline at the sophomore level or above, selected in 
consultation with an advisor. Acceptable disciplines include: Mathematics; Biology, Chemistry, or 
Physics; Economics, History, Political Science, Psychology, or Sociology, and Art, Music, English, a 
single Foreign Language, History, Philosophy, or Theatre. 

Professional Early Childhood Education Courses 0-9 semester credits 

Introduction to Early Childhood Education (3 semester credits) 

Child Growth and Envelopment (3 semester credits) 

Exceptional Child (3 semester credits) 

Clinical Experience/Observation Hours (0-1 semester credits) 

This list is not meant to limit the transferability of additional courses in the discipline or to discourage the 
development of new courses. The current articulation process should continue between individual 
institutions for courses not on this list. Academic advisors should continue to be knowledgeable of transfer 
requirements at various colleges and universities, and students should regularly consult their advisors 
throughout their academic careers. The panel believes it is in the best interest of students and the 
discipline to continue to offer the depth and breadth of courses that are available at many institutions. 
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Early Childhood Education Course Description? 



INTRODUCTION TO EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION (3 semester credits): An otvervicw of early childhood 
care and education* including the basic values, structure, 

organization and programming in early childhood. Examina- 
tion of the student's personal qualities in relationship to 
expecutions of the field. Directed observation in a variety 
of programs and settings. Objectives: 1) identify and des- 
cribe some basic historical and philosophical influences upon 
early childhood education; 2) identify and describe profes- 
sional responsibilities* ethics, and career options in the field 
of early childhood; 3) discuss the complex role and responsi- 
bilities of personnel in an early childhood setting; 4) ob- 
serve. discuss* and assess the similarities and differences of 
a variety of early childhood programs and models; 5) discuss 
program schedules* curriculum and classroom environment 
based on dcvclopmcntally appropriate practices for infants/ 
toddlers, preschoolers, and primaty-aged children; 6) identify 
and describe the impact of families and other significant 
adults on infantsAoddlers, preschoolers, and school-age chil- 
dren; 7) discuss the majorissues facing early childhood care 
and education today and thcii unpact on early childhood 
programs; and 8) identify the state and federal rules and 
regulations governing early childhood programs. Text- 
book(s) will be selected regularly by the department 
Supplementary readings will be selected by the course in- 
structor. Selection criteria for textbooks, supplemcntaiy 
readings, and media resources include evaluation of the 
applicability of the material to counc objectives and perfor- 
mance outcomes, reliability of the content of the material, 
its consistency with the current knowledge base of the pro- 
fession, readability, and cost. Students will be responsible 
for assigned readings and written assignments; for demon- 
stration, performance, and/or observation assignments 
defined by the instructor, and for performance on periodic 
examinations and assessment throughout the course. 
Students will be evaluated on written perfoimance, class 
participation* and completion of assignments. 

CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT (3 semester 
credits): A foundation course in theory and principles of 
development, prenatal through early adolescence with 
emphasis on the young child. In-depth study of physical, 
social/emotional* cognitive, language* and aesthetic develop- 
ment. An examination of theory to include Piaget, Erikson, 
Vygotsky, Skinner, and others. An oploration of child 
development in the context of gender, family, culture, and 
society. An emphasis on the implications for early child- 
hood professional practice. Objectives: 1) identification of 
the physical/social/emotional/cognitive development of 
children and the factors that contribute to variations in 
development; 2) comprehension of stages and variations of 
physical grcrwtb and development* including prenatal; 3) 
identification of implications of the child's development and 
learning in the context of gender* family, culture, and 
society; 4) comprehension of current implications of Piaget's 
theories on cognitive-linguistic development; 5) compre- 
hension of current implications of Erikson's theories on 
social-emotional development; 6) comprehension of current 
implications of Vygotsk/s theories on the cognitive and 
language development; 7) comprehension of current impli- 
cations of Skinner's theory on cognitive and language devel- 
opment; 8) comprehension of the components and variations 
influencing current theories of aesthetic development; 9) 
application of theory to the interpretation of child behavior, 
and 10) recognition of the factors that contribute to typical 
and atypical development in children. Tcxtbook(s) will be 



selected regularly by the department. Supplementary read- 
ings and media resources will be selected by the course 
instructor. Selection criteria for textbooks and supplemen- 
tary media resources will consist of an evaluation of the 
applicability of the material to course objearves and per- 
formance outcomes; the reliability of the content of the 
material and its consistency with the current knowledge base 
of the profession; readability; and cost. Students will be 
responsible for auigned readings and written assignments; 
for demonstration* performance, and/or observation assign- 
ments defined by the instructor, and for performance on 
periodic examinations and assessment throughout the course. 
Students will be evaluated on vmtten performance, class 
participation, and completion of assignments. 

EXCEPTIONAL ChiLD (3 semester crediu): Overview of 
children with exceptional cognitive, physical, social and emo- 
tional characteristics; analysis of developmcnul ani educa- 
tional needs imposed by exceptionality; identification, inter- 
vention strat^es, methods, and proersn^ designed to meet 
their needs, including, but not limited to, children identified 
as learning disabled. Study of applicable federal and state 
laws and requirements: Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act, Americans with Disabilities Act, Individualized 
Family Service Plan, Individualized Education Plan, and 
inclusive programs. Fulfills requirements of School Code, 
Article 21 -2a. Students shall demonstrate: 1) comprehen- 
sion of basic disabilities as they arc seen in children and 
adolescenu, birth through age 21; 2) greater consciousness 
of the relationship of disabilities and typical child develop- 
ment and the processes involved; 3) increased ability to 
relate the social, cognitive, emotional, cultural, and physical 
components of child development to disability conditions in 
children; 4) greater facility to respond nonsimplisttcally to 
complex public and private problems that focus on disabling 
conditions; 5) consciousness of different values and frames 
of reference involved in society's reaction to disabilities; 6) 
comprehension of key characteristics of exceptional children; 
7) preliminary familiarity with a number of major current 
psychosocial and behavioral approaches and their instruc- 
tional application to education; 8) ability to develop inter- 
vention strategics for children and adolescents with diverse 
disabilities in inclusive situations; and 9) familiarity with the 
impact of exceptionalities on family systems and approaches 
to family partnerships. Suggested methods of instruction 
include: lecture; reading of icxU, periodicals in Exceptional 
Education and related fields; discussion; observation of chil- 
dren and youth in tpectal and inclusive settings; interview of 
parents; Glm/videotapes; simulation activities, incorporating 
role play; and essays on issues in the field. Suggested evalu- 
ation activities include multiple choice exams; essay exams; 
class presentations on issues in the field; analysis of obser- 
vation and interview materials related to theory and practice 
in the field; critique of media presenutions; and review of 
written essays and reports for analytic content and compre- 
hension. 



16 
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OBSERVATION/CLIN ICAL EXPER lENCE HOURS* (0- 
1 semester credit): Documented clinical cxpericnce(s) in* 
volving observation of and interaction with children and 
practitioners at work, according to specified guidelines, 
within the appropriate subject matter and age category. 
This oqperienoe, comprising a minimiun of 30-45 hours, is 
platmed, guided, and evaluated by a mentor or supervisor 
and can occur in a variety of educational settings, including 
those with diverse student populations. Upon satisfactory 
oompletioD of this course, the student will be able to: 

• identify childhood/adolcscent characteristics; 

• relate to the cbildren/adolescents in appropriate 
ways; 

• evaluate his/her own potential to succeed in 
teaching; and 

• identify characteristics of successful teaching and 
learning. 

^Can be integrated or offered as a separate course. 



Health Course for Certification General Education Requirements 



HEALTH, SATErTY. AND NUTRITION (2-3 semester credits): Personal health of tl e individual, including nutrition, health and 
safety issues with emphasis on meeting health needs for children in group settings. A healthy life style, preventive health and 
community health are c«mincd. The two-scmestcr credit course, conuining 30 uass hours, incorporates the topics indicated 
below by code A, in order to meet teacher certification requirements in health in general education. The three-semester credit 
hour course, containing 15 additional class hours, adds the topics coded C below. 



MiO^r Topics 


Appropriate Time 
(Class Honn) 


Learning Outcomes 


Concept of total health and its 
influences 


A 


3 


Define personal health of the individual, including nutrition, 
exercise, hygiene, healthy lifestyle, and preventive health. 


Environment that supports positive 


A 


4 


Identify environmental factors that affect mental health. 


emotional health 


C 


1 


including violence, substance abuse, family rnenul health, 
emotional health of teachers and caregivers of children. 


Community health 


A 


2 


Identify community and state or national resources and 
referrals for maintaining positive health in individuals and 
child care settings. 


Illinois Department of Children & 
Family Services Licensing Standards 
for nutrition, health, and safety 


C 


2 


Demonstrate basic knowledge of nutrition, health and safety 
licensing requirements for childcare settings and demonstrate 
a basic understanding of the childcare worker's obligations for 
health, nutrition and safety of children. 


Screening procedures to assess 
child’s health status 


c 


1 


Identify and describe necessary screening procedures used in 
grt>up homc/care settings to assess a child’s health status. 


Signs and symptoms of common and 


A 


3 


Describe signs and symptoms of common acute illnesses, and 


communicable illness 


C 


1 


clearfy describe procedures to be followed when a child 
becomes ill in group/home care setting. 


Identification of communicable 
illness. Policies and procedures for 
controlling communicable illnesses 


A 


3 


Demonstrate the ability to identify signs and symptoms of 
common communicable diseases and describe control 
measures in homes, institutions, and group/home child care 
settings. 


Dealing with chronic health 
problems 


A 


2 


Name chronic conditions that can affect adult and child 
health. Describe the care provider’s responsibilities in dealing 
with a child’s chronic health problems. 


Safety guidelines for supervision of 
children. Arrangement and 
maintenance of indoor and outdoor 
equipment 


C 


4 


Demonstrate the ability to follow essential safety guidelines 
for the supervision of children as well as the selection, 
arrangement, and maintenance of indoor and outdoor 
playground equipment. 


Basic First-Aid and emergency 


A 


4 


Identify and describe basic first-aid and the proper use of 


procedures, record keeping, 
supervision, and reporting. 


C 


2 


first-aid items. Describe emergency procedures in group care 
settings and process of record keeping and communication 
with the child’s parenu regarding accidents or illness. 


Proper nutntion 


A 


6 


Identify principal sources and primary functions of nutrients 
essential for healthy growth and development. 


Guidelines for healthy nutritional 
lifestyle 


A 


3 


Discuss nutritional concerns in modern lifestyles, balance of 
caloric inuke with aclrviiy/excrdsc levels and vac food 
handling. 


Snacks and meals that fulfill 
nutritional requirements for children 
and include multicultural menus 


C 


4 


Plan and provide a wide variety of snacks and meals that best 
meet nutritional requirements for children at specific 
developmental levels. 


Implementing developmenully 
appropriate nutritional experiences 
in the preschool curriculum 


C 


5 


Demonstrate the ability to make food preparation and 
mealtime a developmcntally appropriate learning experience 
for children in group/home care settings. Implement nutrition 
education is an ongoing part of the developmenully 
appropriate curriculum. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PANEL 
Public Universities 

Sureshrani Paintal, Chicago State University 

Guda Gayle-Evans, Illinois State University 

Sandra Styer, Northeastern Illinois University 

Billie Thomas, Northern Illinois University 

Beverly Gulley, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

Susan Nall, Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 

Daniel J. Walsh, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

Private Institutions 

Shirley Morgenthaler, Concordia University 

Gayle Mindes, DePaul University 

Betty Hutchison, National-Louis University, CO-CHAIR 

Community Colleges 

E. Lynn Suydam, Belleville Area College 

Christine Bachelder, Black Hawk College 

Rosalind Frye, Richard J. Daley College 

Arleen Prairie, Harold Washington College 

Carol Neuhauser, William Rainey Harper College 

V”ry Ellen Monroe- White, Lincoln L^d Community College 

Peg Callaghan, Oakton Community College, CO-CHMR 

Nancy Morse, Parkland College 

Marjorie Judson, Carl Sandburg College 

Mary Jo Oldham, Southeastern Illinois College 

Angela Fentress, State Community College 

High Schools 

Elizabeth Muench, Capital Area Vocational 
Marilyn Jenkins, Stagg High School 

Consultants 

Michael Long, State Board of Education 
Sue Burge, State Board of Education 

Eileen Borgia, Illinois Association for the Education of Young Children 
Gina Reuther, President, Head Start Association 
J. Lee Kreader, Department of Children and Family Services 
Jane Peckwas, Illinois Child Care Association 

Transfer Coordinators 

Melissa Templeton, Black Hawk College 
Carolyn Bartlett, Illinois State University 

Staff 

Jan Ignash, Board of Higher Education 
Kathy Oglesby, Illinois Community College Board 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



To teach in Illinois public elementary schools (grades K-9), teachers must be certified by the State of 
Illinois. To transfer into an approved baccalaureate program in elementary education as a Junior, students 
must complete a minimum of 60 semester credits. Since admission is competitive, completion of the 
courses recommended below does not guarantee admission. Community and junior college students are 
strongly encouraged to complete an Associate in Arts or Associate in Science degree prior to transfer. 
Students should be aware that a minimum grade point average of Z25 (and for some universities a Z5) 
on a 4.0 scale is required for program admission, and passage of a basic skills (reading writing grammar, 
and math) test is also required. 



General Education Core Courses^ 



Additional General Education 

for Teacher Certiflcadon Total 



Communication 9 semester credits 

Mathematics^ 3-6 semester credits 

Physical/Life Science 7-8 semester credits 

Social/Behavioral Sciences^ 9 semester credits 
AmericanAJ.S. National < iovemment (3) 
General Psychology (3) 

Humanities/Fine Arts’ 9 semester credits 



9 

0-3 semester credits 6 

4-5 semester credits 12 

9 

6 semester credits 15 

U.S./American History (3) 

English (3) 

2 semester credits 2 



Hcalth/Physical Development 



37-41 semest'ir credits 12-16 semester credits S3 



^General education courses ore described in the lUinois General Education Core Curriculum, 

^Mathematics for Elementary Teachers is a preretptisite for mathematics teaching methods courses. 

^Select at least one non-Westem culture 3-semester credit course in either category. 

Area of Concentration 0*’ semester credits 

Zero to 9 semester credits in one academic discipline at the sophomore level or above, selected in 
consultation with an advisor. Acceptable disciplines include: Mathematics; Biology, Chemist^, or 
Physics; Economics, History, Political Science, Psychology, or Sociology; and Art, Music, English, a 
single Foreign Language, History, Philosophy, or Theatre. 

Professional Education Courses ®*7 semester credits 

Zero to 7 semester credits from professional education core courses, selected in consultation with an 
advisor. The professional education core includes the following: 

Introduction to Education (2-3 semester credits) 

Child Growth and Development OR Human Growth and Development (2-3 semester credits) 
Observation/Clinical Experience Hours (0-1 semester credits) 

This list is not meant to limit the transferability of additional courses in the discipline or to discourage the 
development of new courses. The current articulation process should continue between individual 
institutions for courses not on this list Academic advisors should continue to be knowledgeable of transfer 
requirements at various colleges and universities, and students should regularly consult their advisors 
throughout their academic careers. The panel believes it is in the best interest of students and the 
discipline to continue to offer the depth and breadth of courses that are available at many institutions. 
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Education Course Descriptions 



INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION (2-3 semester 
credits); An overview of American education as both a 
profeasional and a public enterprise. Sociali historical, and 
philosophical foundations give perspective to an examination 
of current issues, policies, and trends in the field of 
education, including cultural diversity. May include organi- 
zation and struaure, finance, and curriculum. On successful 
completion of the course, the student will be able to: 

• evaluate teaching as a profession and analyze the 
impact of various sodal forces on the practicing 
teacher, 

• explain historical, philosophical and sociological 
influences on education; 

• identify and compare the tenets of selected educa- 
tional pailocophies and their relationships to present 
educational practices; 

• relate basic sociological concepts to American society 
and American schools; 

• demonstrate a knowledge of prevalent organization 
and governance patterns in education systems; 

• define federal, state, and local responsibilities for 
education; 

• summarize the funding sources for education at all 
levels; 

• identify the major educational organizations and 
explain their purposes and contributions to American 
education; 

• identify, evaluate, and explain selected curricular 
patterns, educational programs, and instructional 
innovations; 

• identify and discuss current and emerging issues in 
education; 

• demonstrate a knowledge of the meaning and benefits 
of multicultural education as an active process of 
good pedagogy, 

• compare and contrast international education systems 
with the American education system; and 

• demonstrate knowledge of basic needs, characteristics, 
and behavioral patterns in the teaching/leaming 
process. 

CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT (3 semester 
credits): A foundation course in theory and principles of 
development, prenatal through early adolescence with 
emphasis on the young child. In-depth study of physical, 
social/emotional. cognitive, language, and aesthetic develop- 
ment. An examination of theory to include Piaget, Erikson, 
Vygouky, Skinner, and others. An exploration of child 
development in the context of gender, family, culture, and 
society. An emphasis on the implications for early child- 
hood professional practice. Objectives: 1) identification of 
the physical/sodal/emotional/cognitive development of 
children and the factors that contribute to variations in 
development; 2) comprehension of stages and vanations of 
physical growth and development, including prenaul; 3) 
identification of implications of the child's development and 
learning in the context of gender, family, culture, and 
society, 4 ) comprehension of current implications of Piaget's 
theoncs on cognitive-linguistic development; 5) com- 
prehension of current implications of Erikson 's thcones on 



sodal-emotional development; 6) comprehension of current 
implications of Vygotsky's theories on the cognitive and 
language development; 7) comprehension of current impli- 
cations of Skinner's theory on cognitive and language devel- 
opment; 8) comprehension of the components and variations 
influencing current theories of aesthetic development; 9) 
application of theory to the interpreution of child behavior, 
and 10) recognition of the faaors that contribute to typical 
and atypical development in children. Tcxtbook(s) will be 
scleaed regularly by the department. Supplemenury read- 
ings and media resources will be selected by the course 
instructor, Seleaion criteria for textbooks and supplemen- 
tary media resources will consist of an evaluation of the 
applicability of the material to course objectives and per- 
formance outcomes; *he reliability of the content of the 
material and its consistency with the current knowledge oase 
of the profession; readability and cost. Students will be 
responsible for assigned readings and written assignmenu; 
for demonstration, performance, and/or observation assign- 
ments defined by tbe instructor, and for performance on 
periodic examinations and assessment throughout the course. 
Students will be evaluated on written performance, clatt 
participation, and completion of assignments. 

HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT (2-3 semes- 
ter credits): A study of growth and development of the 
individual from conception through adulthood. Emphasis on 
social, emotional, cognitive, and physical aspects of growth 
and behavior related to school settings with special emphasis 
on the middle school years. A minimum of 20 hours of 
clinical experience focused on tbe socsal, emotional, cogni- 
tive and physical aspects of behavior, preschool through the 
twelfth grades with observation of the learners, not 
methodology, is strongly recommended. 

OBSERVATION/CLINICALEXPERIENCE HOURS’ (0- 
1 semester credit): Documented clinical cxperience(s) in- 
volving observation of and interaction with children and 
practitioners at work, according to specified guidelines, 
within the appropriate subjea matter and age category. 
This experience, comprising a minimum of 30-45 hours, is 
planned, guided, and evaluated by a mentor or supervisor 
and can occur in a variety of educational settings, including 
those with diverse student populations. Upon satisfactory 
completion of this course, the student will be able to: 

• identify childhood/sdolescent characteristics; 

• relate to the children/adolescents in appropriate ways; 

• evaluate his/her own potential to succeed in teaching; 
and 

• identify characteristics of successful teaching and 
learning. 

*Can be integrated or offered as a separate course. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PANEL 



Public Universities 

Carol Helwig, Eastern Illinois University 

George Garrett, Governors State University 

Gayle Flickinger, Illinois State University 

Carl Tomlinson, Northern Illinois University 

Billy G. Dixon, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

Lela DeToye, Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 

Mary Bay, University of Illinois at Chicago 

Bonnie Armbruster, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

Private Institutions 

Deborah Brotcke, Aurora University, CO-CHAIR 
Madonna Murphy, College of St. Francis 
Meg Carroll, St. Xavier University 

Community Colleges 

Melanie G. Anewishki, Kennedy-King College 

Lisa Putnam Cole, Heartland Community College 

Colleen Gift, Highland Community College 

Kathy Harris, Lincoln Trail College 

Jeanne Legan, Joliet Junior College 

Diane McNeilly, Kishwaukee College, CO-CHAIR 

Karen Owens, College of Lake County 

Anne Donnersberger, Moraine Valley Community College 

Elaine Johnson, Rend Lake College 

Consultant 

Nancy Patton, State Board of Education 
Transfer Coordinators 

Fred Peterson, Heartland Community College 
Rita Pearson, Eastern Illinois University 
Beth Gierach, St. Xavier University 

Staff 

Maijorie Hinjosa, Board of Higher Education 
Barbara Risse, Illinois Community College Board 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 




To teach in an Illinois public high school (grades 6-12), teachers must be certified by the State of Illinois. 
To transfer into an approved baccalaureate program in secondary education as a junior, students must 
complete a minimum of 60 semester credits (up to a maximum of 64 semester credits) from the list below. 
Community and junior college students are strongly encouraged to complete an Associate in Arts or 
Associate in Science degree prior to tranter. Since admission is competitive, completion of these courses 
alone does not guarantee admission. Students should be aware that a minimum grade point average of 
Z25 (and for some universities a Z5) on a 4.0 scale is required for program admission, and passage of 
a basic skills (reading, writing grammar, and math) test is also required. 



General Education Core Courses^ 



Additional General Education 

For Teacher Certification Total 



Communication 
Mathematics 
Physical/Life Science 
Sodal/Behavioral Sciences^ 
AmericanAJ.S. National 
General Psychology (3) 
Humanities/Fine Arts^ 



9 semester credits 
3-6 semester credits 
7-8 semester credits 
9 semester credits 
Government (3) 

9 semester credits 



1-2 semester credits 



9 

3 

9 

9 



6 semester credits 15 

U.S. /American History (3) 

English (3) 

2 semester credits 2 

Health/Physical Development 



37-41 semester credits 9*10 semester credits 



47 



‘General education courses arc described in the Illinois General Education Core Curriculum. 
^Select at least one non- Western culture 3-semester credit course in either category. 



Education Courses 



up to 9 semester credits 



Up to 9 semester credits selected from the following courses, including experience working with 
adolescents: 



Introduction to Education (2-3 semester credits) 

Educational Psychology OR Human Growth and Development (2-3 semester credits) 
Education of ^ceptional Individuals (2-3 semester credits) 

Observation/Clinical Experience Hours (0-1 semester credits) 

While these credits will be accepted in transfer by baccalaureate institutions, they may or may not 
substitute for upper-division professional coursework required for certification. 

Teaching M^Jor and Minor Remainder to total at least 60 semester credits 

Since secondary education is not a major at the baccalaureate level, students need to select a major 
and a teaching minor from among those disciplines taught in high schools. Courses in the major and 
minor should be selected in consultation with an adviser. 

This list is not meant to limit the transferability of additional courses or to discourage the development 
of new courses. The current articulation process should continue between individual institutions for 
courses not on this lisL Academic advisors should contirute to be knowledgeable of transfer requirements 
at various colleges and universities, and students should regularly consult their advisors throughout their 
academic careers. The panel believes it is in the best interest of students and the discipline to continue 
to offer the depth and breadth of courses that are available at many institutions. 




Education Course Descriptions 



INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION (2-3 semester 
credits): An overview of American education as both a 
professional and a public enterprise. Sodal, hisioricaU and 
philoaophical foundations give perspective to an ocamination 
of current issues, policies, and trends in the field of 
education, including ailtural diversity. May include 
organizaticKt and structure, finance, and curriculum. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY (2-3 semester credits): 
The application of psychology principles to education. 
Special emphasis on understanding growth and development, 
the learning process, motivation, intelligence, evaluation, 
measurement, creativity, and the impact of culture on 
learning styles. May include observational escperiences. 

HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT (2-3 semes- 
ter credits): A study of growth and development of the 
individual from conception through adulthood. Emphasis on 
social, emotional, cognitive, and physical aspects of growth 
and behavior related to school settings with special emphasis 
on the middle school years. A minimum of 20 hours of 
clinical cscpcricncc focused on the social, emotional, 
cognitive and physical aspects of behavior, preschool 
through the twelfth grades with observation of the learners, 
not methodology, is strongly recommended. 

EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL INDIVIDUALS (2-3 
semester credits): An overview of the field of special 

education. Includes identification of exceptional children, 
psychological implications of each exceptionality including, 
but are not limited to, learning disabilities. Guided obser- 
vations in educational settings appropriate to each student’s 
major are included. 

OBSERVATION/CLINICALEXPERIENCE HOURS' (&■ 
1 semester credit): Documented clinical cxpcricnce(s) in- 
volving observation of and interaction with children and 
practitioners at work, according to specified guidelines, 
within the appropriate subject matter and age category. 
This experience, comprising a minimum of 30-45 hours, is 
planned, guided, and evaluated by a mentor or supervisor 
and can occur in a variety of educational settings, including 
those with diverse student populations. 

'Can be integrated or offered as a separate course. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION PANEL 



Public Universities 

Christine Swarm, Northeastern Illinois University 
Barbara Livingstone Nourie, Illinois State University 
Carla Shaw, Northern Illinois University 

Nancy Quisenberry, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, CO-CHAIR 
William Gallagher, Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 
Virtoria Chou, University of Illinois at Chicago 
Renee Qift, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Lynn Wolfineyer, Western Illinois University 

Private Institutions 

Arma Lowe, Loyola University of Chicago 
Tom Stevens, MacMurray College 

Community Colleges 

Wellington Wilson, Malcolm X College 
Mike Bachmann, College of DuPage 
Rich Pate, Danville Area Community College 
John Beaupre, Illinois Central College 
Kathy Doty, Frontier Community College 
Max Jaeger, Lake Land College 
George Vrhel, Sauk Valley Community College 
Barbara McRaven, Spoon River College 
Commodore Craft, South Suburban College 
Sue Miles, Waubonsee Community College 

Consultant 

David Woodward, State Board of Education (1994-95) 

Transfer Coordinators 

David Greeson, Lake Land College 

Larry Choate, Shawnee Community College, CO-CHAIR 

Miriam Rivera, Northeastern Illinois University 

Staff 

Tim Rock, Board of Higher Education 
Yvonne Singley, Illinois Community College Board 
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MUSIC 



Any community or junior college student who intends to major in music for the baccalaureate degree is 
strongly encouraged to complete the Associate in Fine Arts (A.FA..) degree in music, not the Associate 
in Arts (A^.) degree or the Associate in Science (A.S.) degree prior to transfer. 

To transfer as a junior into either a baccalaureate program with a major in Music or Music Education, 
students should select one of the two options described below in consultation with a music department 
advisor. Completion of the ASA. degree, however, does notfuyUl the requirements of the Illinois General 
Education Con Curriculum, nor does it fulfill the requirements for the aIa. or the AS. degree. Therefore, 
students will need to fulfill the general education requirements of the institution to which they transfer. 
Transfer admission is competitive. Completion of one of the two options alone does not guarantee 
admission either to the baccalaureate program or to upper-division or specialty music courses. Students 
mtty be required to demonstrate skill level throu^ auditions and placement testify at the institution to which 
they transfer. In some colleges and universities, a baccalaureate degree may also require competency in 
a foreign language. 



Associate in Fine Arts (A.FA.) Degree 
(with emphasis in music performance) 

28*32 semester credits ■ 
9 semester credits 



3-4 semester credits 
7-8 semester aedits 
6-7 semester credits 
3-4 semester credits 

^General education couma are described in the Illinois General Education Core Curriculum. Students who pursue the 
A. FA. degree should not take Music Appreciation or Fundamentals of Music Theory to fulfill the Humanities requirement. 



General Education Core Courses' 
Communication 

English Composition I (3 credits) 
English Composition II (3 aedits) 
Speech (3 credits) 

Mathematics 

Physical and Life Sciences 
Humanities 

Social and Behavioral Sciences 



Core Music Courses 



35 semester credits 



Music Theorj 
Music Literature/History 
Keyboard Skills 
Aural Skills 
Ensemble 

Applied Instruction 



12 semester credits 

3 semester credits 

4 semester credits^ 
4 semester credits 
4 semester credits 
8 semester credits 



^Credit awarded for courses in keyboard skills vanes among colleges arul universisies; whenever possible, the itueru 
is for studerus to have completed four semesters of keyboard skills prior to transferring 



Associate In Fine Arts (A.FA.) Degree 
(with emphasis in music education) 



General Education Core Courses' 



25 semester credits 



Communication 

English Composition I (3 credits) 
English Composition II (3 credits) 
Speech (3 credits) 

Mathematics 

Physical and Life Sciences 
Humanities 

U.S./American History 
Social and Behavioral Sciences 

Amencan/U.S. National Govc-nment 



9 semester credits 

3 semester credits 
7 semester credits 

3 semester credits 

3 semester credits 



Other Certification Requirements 



2 semester credits 



Health/Physical Development 



2 semester credits 



‘General educadon courses are described in the Illinois General Education Core Curriculum. 



Core Music Courses 



35 semester credits 



Music Theory 
Music Literature/History 
Keyboard Skills 
Aural Skills 
Ensemble 

Applied Instruction 



12 semester aedits 

3 semester credits 

4 semester credits^ 
4 semester credits 
4 semester credits 
8 semester credits 



^Credit awarded for courses in keyboard skills varies among colleges arul universities; whenever possible, the intent 
is for studerus to have completed four semesters of keyboard skills prior to transferring 
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M usic Course Descriptions 



MUSIC THEORY (12 semester credits): Stmly of intro- 
ductory through advanced materials in diiitonic and 
chromatic harmony; introduction to form and aiialysis and 
20th century compositional methods. 

MUSIC LriERATURE/HISTORY (3 semester crediu); 
Introduction to the standard concert repertory through 
intensive guided listening. Representative work;, by major 
composers are chosen to illustrate the prindpal styles, 
forms, and techniques of vocal and instrumental music. 
Assumes a fundamental knowledge and understanding of the 
elements of music. 

KEYBOARD SKILLS (4 semester credits): Sequential 
development of functional knowledge of the keyboarj and 
playing skills sufCcient to handle practical situations. 
Includes harmonization, transposition, sight*reading, 
improvisation, accompanying, ensemble playing, and 
keyboard literature appropriate to the level of the course in 
which the student is enrolled. 



AURAL SKILLS (4 semester credits): Sequential courses 
in ear training, sight singing, and dictation. May include 
keyboard, computer-assisted instruction, and/or other 
applications, and may be integrated with Music Theory 
coursework. 

ENSEMBLE (4 semester credits): Rehearsal and perfor- 
mance in concert band, orchestra, chorus, or jazz ensemble. 

APPLIED INSTRUCTION (8 credits): ’^rivaic tutorial that 
incorporates representative solo and study materials. 
Develops performance skills and a basic knowledge of 
appropriate literature. Includes public performance. 



MUSIC PANEL 



Public Universities 

Donald Doig, Chicago State University 

Jerry Daniels, Eastern Illinois University 

Arved Larsen, Illinois State University 

Charles Blickhan, Northern Illinois University 

Dan Mellado, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

Steve Brown, Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 

William Kaplan, University of Illinois at Chicago 

Edward Rath, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, CO-CHAIR 

Community Colleges 

Jerry Bolen, Belleville Area College 

James Mack, Harold Washington College 

Don Maki, Elgin Community College 

Karen Bryant-Sala, John A. Logan College, CO-CHAIR 

Bob Beifenyder, Moraine Valley Community College 

Glenna Sprague, Oakton Community College 

Erwin Hoffman, Parkland College 

Melody Wright, Richland Community College 

Doug Tweeten, South Suburban College 

Gary DeClue, John Wcxxi Community College 

Private Institutions 

Ed Kocher, DePaul University 
Mary Ellen Pcxtle and 
Steve Fiol, Millikin University 
Ken Kistner, VanderCook College of Music 

Consultants 

Ann Collins, Association of Illinois Music Schools 
Susan Richardson, State Board of Education 

Transfer Coordinators 

Susan Over, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Veldon Law, John Wood Community College 
Robert Trusz, Millikin University 

Staff 

Jennifer Woods Quinn, Board of Higher Education 
Barbara Risse, Illinois Community College Board 
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NURSING 



In October 1993, the Nursing Panel of the Illinois Health Articulation Projea was established 
by the Illinois Board of Higher Education, in cooperation with the Illinois State Board of Education 
and the Illinois Community College Board, to develop a model articulated nursing curriculum that 
spanned the education of certified nurse assistant to licensed practical nurse to associate degree nurse 
to baccalaureate degree nurse. The panel was composed of representatives from high schools, 
vocational-technical centers, community colleges, public and private universities, as well as hospital- 
based diploma programs and industry. This report presents the findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations of the panel. 

The nursing competency model presented here was developed based upon various assumptions 
that are stated later in the report; expansion of pathways to praaice to include alternative paths to 
practice, such as school-to-work; and the study of other national nursing articulation models. The use 
of a professional education framework to articulation, along with an increased number of levels of 
artio’.lation and inclusion of industry in its development, makes this nursing education model unique 
in iu articulation of general education and nursing curricula. 

Goals of the Illinois Health Professions Articulation Initiative and the Nursing Panel 

The nursing panel addressed the following goals: 

• To expand the number of qualified practitioners, 

• To assure that graduates at each level possess the requisite knowledge and skills for 
practice, 

• To provide opportunities for educational advancement in line with opportunities for 
career advancement, 

• To expedite vertical and horizontal movement within and across the health professions, 
and 

• To eliminate wasteful duplication and unnecessary expense for students/practitioners and 
programs alike. 



Charge to the Nursing Panel 

The nursing panel was charged to develop a model articulated curriculum that incorporates the 
competencies needed at all levels of practice within the profession. Specifically, the panel’s completed 
articulated curriculum was to identify the general education core (communication, social science, etc.) 
and basic science competencies needed for licensure/certification at each level of practice; identify the 
technical and professional competencies needed for licensure/certification at each level; describe the 
specific courses and other experiences needed to develop the competencies identified in the major 
(including possible alternatives); and identify which courses and experiences could be offered via 
telecommunication systems to students at "distance” sites. 

Initially, the nursing panel reviewed the Illinois General Education Core Curriculum, statements 
by professional and accrediting organizations, and licensure/certification requirements to determine 
what general education competencies were common between levels, as well as unique at each level, 
eliminating duplication between levels. In addition, the panel reviewed existing Illinois models and 
those in other states, statements by professional and accrediting organizations, and 
licensure/certification requirements to determine what technical and professional competencies were 
common, as well as unique at each level. 
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ASSUMPTIONS 



The nursing panel adopted several assumptions in the early stages of the articulation process 
to guide the panel’s work. As the framework for the process evolved and nursing competencies were 
developed, the panel expanded the set of working assumptions to include that. 

1. Articulation is a voluntary process to facilitate educational progress for students. 

2. Trust, respect, and continued participation are integral parts of the articulation process. 

3. Individuals who are pursuing further education should be treated as mature adult learners. 

4. Articulation allows for flexibility, choice, and diversity. 

5. Each educational institution’s mission, goals, and standards for admission, progression, and 
graduation are preserved. 

6. Secondary education prowdes the academic preparation for nursing education and practice 
competencies. 

7. Statewide articulated nursing models can be developed based on competencies and general 
education needed at each level. 

8. Competencies at each level of education build upon previous competencies. 

9. Completion of one level of nursing education does not guarantee that a graduate will have the 
ability and/or desire to progress to the next level 

10. Nurses in practice and education must collaborate in identifying and promoting levels of 
competency. 

11. Faculty involvement is critical to developing articulation models. 

12. Nursing graduates seeking placement through the articulation process will be licensed. 

13. Program articulation is based on National League for Nursing accreditation for the LPN, ADN, 
Diploma, and BSN. CNA programs must be Illinois Department of Public Health approved. 

14. Each individual educational institution is obligated to determine the required professional 
courses for which credits will be awarded. 

NURSING COMPETENCIES 

In response to the nursing panel's charge to develop an articulated curriculum from secondary 
through postsecondary education, the panel first adopted the general framework of Educational Paths 
to Practice as found in The Illinois Articulation Initiative: Articulation in Baccalaureate Majors (May 
1995). The nursing panel also developed educational paths to nursing practice as seen in Figure 1. 

Table 1 demonstrates the articulation of core general education coursework from nursing 
assistant to an associate pre-nursing curriculum to a baccalaureate degree in nursing, while Table 2 
demonstrates a career ladder approach from nursing assistant to licensed practical nurse to associate 
degree in nursing to the bachelor of science in nursing. 
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FIGURE 1 

EDUCATIONAL PATHS TO NURSING PRACTICE 
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CURRICULUM ARTICULATION IN N URSING (option 1) 
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TABLB2 

CULUM ARTICULATION IN NURSING (opfk« 2) 




The model developed by the ntirsing panel acknowledges ideas from the articulation efforts of 
Colorado, Iowa, and the National League for Nursing, but differs from preceding models through the 
incorporation of secondary school occupational curriculum. The panel recognized that a consistent 
framework would have to provide direction across four levels of educational preparation. Thus, the 
nursing panel chose to use a broadly-based professional competency model described by Stark, 
Lowther, and Hagerty in an ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Report, Responsive Professional Education 
(Stark 1986). The nursing panel incorporated into that framework five funaions of the 
nurse: provide, manage, teach, research, and member of the discipline. 

These areas or functions were selected to reflect behavior expected of those persons engaged 
in providing nursing services, while the model competency categories of conceptual, technical, 
contextual, interpersonal communication, integrative, and adaptive were from the Stark professional 
educational model and adapted to nursing funaions. For each funaion, the nursing panel developed 
a set of competencies. 

Competency was defined as those behaviors that are common to all professional education and 
those behaviors that cut aaoss disciplines. The framework chosen by the panel helped to describe 
each distinct etpectation of ability and capacity at each stage of educational preparation in nursing. 
It provided sufficient latitude for nursing education to respond to change and the need to integrate 
expectations of general education into the curricula. The competency/funaion framework provided 
a consistent approach to the development of the articulated nursing model and allowed the panel to 
respond to the breadth of the charge from the coordinating boards. 

At the heart of the competency statements is an understanding that the high school, community 
college, or public or private university nursing program would agree and guarantee the level of ability 
or competency within its curriculum. As a forward-looking model, it is based on the premise that 
changes will occur within the nursing field and that the model should be adaptive to such change. 
This broad conceptualization is the connecting thread that holds the articulation model together. 

The nursing panel considered the introduaory statements of the purpose of general education 
in undergraduate education from the Illinois Articulation Initiative. Those statements provided 
direaion when deliberating the balance between general study and study directly related to 
professional competency development. 

Reflecting on the general education expectations, as well as requirements at the secondary level, 
enabled the panel to develop competency statements that establish high standards which are 
achievable at each level of education. Academic preparation at the secondary level is consistent with 
the minimum college and university entrance requirements and lays the necessary foundation for a 
career in any health field. 

The structure of the nursing articulation model provides sufficient direaion for nursing 
programs and faculty to develop curricula that meet the expectations of the model, yet allows for 
institutional flexibility. Certified nurse assistant programs may be offered at the high school, 
community college, or other postsecondary location, while the LPN curriculum (high school plus 
additional postsecondary work) is not excluded from being offered by the next level of higher 
education. 



Articulation and Education: Process and Implementation 



The process of articulation addresses aspirations of students who want to pursue a higher level 
of praaice in the field of nursing. As discussed elsewhere in this report, the charge to the nursing 
panel was to develop a statewide articulation plan as a model for institutions and to eliminate testing 
as part of the articulation process. As part of the process for meeting those goals, it was important 
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for the panel to acknowledge common expectations for practice in the field. Once that premise was 
accepted, developing a framework for working out articulation guidelines became the focus of the 
group. 



A number of questions historically have accompanied discussions of articulation in nursing. 
These questions concerned education for the field of praaice, the socialization processes and practices 
appropriate for the discipline, and the accepted processes for securing additional educational 
credentials. The challenges perceived as barriers to educational mobility need to be addressed by 
nurse educators in order to facilitate the process of developing articulation guidelines. Likewise, the 
challenge to nurses in practice, who are responsible for the continuing socialization of nursing 
practice, is to acknowledge the changes anticipated in performance as educational levels change. 

A legislative definition for professional nursing is necessaty in order to assure minimum safety 
standards and provide a credentialing mechanism for admission into practice. As a legal term, 
"professional rurse" has sometimes proved a barrier to articulation and expectations; however, the 
Nursing Practice Act provides competencies common to safe praaice, allowing for disoission about 
articulation to proceed. 

The breadth of nursing study is reflected by the requirements for praaice in the Nursing 
Praaice Act, as well as the continued leadership in the health care field. It seems clear that 
traditional and accepted expectations of a profession are personal behaviors that reflect an integration 
of liberal and humanistic perspeaives with the more technical side of praaice. Those perspeaives 
develop through refleaion on formal and individual educational experiences. Transcript evidence by 
itself is not sufficient, but does provide a baseline for future behavioral expectations. Valuing 
behaviors that demonstrate professional expectations develop over time and require concerted 
attention by the individual. 

The framework chosen for this articulation model is one that combines a general education core 
with nursing competencies for practice. The categories are descriptive aaoss funaional areas, 
providing consistency of definition and expectation. Competencies common to the field of praaice 
are verifiable and can be measured and remediated when necessaty. 

Attitudes considered fundamental to praaice in the field are stated when appropriate. The 
framework developed by the panel does not address the attitudes expeaed as part of full professional 
development and status. These more complex attitudes are not readily isolated and thus not part of 
this consideration. These attitudes would be part of the socialization process and become a melding 
of the focus and mandates of educational institutions and individual development. Practice sites 
continue with the responsibility for socialization about valuing. The scope of professional attitude 
and value development ultimately are a personal choice and individual responsibility for all those 
aspiring to continued practice in the field. 

There is sufficient breadth in this framework to allow curriculum development that is unique 
to an institution. Implementing the framework should not hinder those persons intent on preparing 
for a different practice responsibility. 

The panel lists the following concerns that were addressed in developing the assumptions; 

• In using National League for Nursing acaeditation as an expectation of all participants in the 
articulation process, the panel determined that approval by NLN would constitute approval of 
curriculum. 

• Each participating school would need to agree to develop curriculum in such a way that 
competencies agreed upon, as part of the articulation process, will be incorporated into 
curriculum to assure graduates of meeting expectations of the receiving institution. 
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• The aniculaiion plan included the consideration of a "bridge process" which will include those 
courses, both general education and nursing, that span the receiving institution’s core 
curriculum. In this way, each institution’s mission, goals, and mandates are addressed and 
maintained. (It is not the expectation of the panel that a "bridge process" will be constructed 
in such a way that applicants are excluded from the articulation process.) 

• An agreement among professional colleagues carries with it an expectation of "good faith" 
efforts to facilitate educational achievement of qualified persons and an expectation that 
graduates are prepared to meet the competency expectations of the (articulation) agreement. 

Admission Process for Students 

Students must have graduated within five years from an NLN acaedited nursing program or 
state-approved CNA program. Each nursing student will need to meet the admission requirements 
of the program selected for admission. This articulation model uses escrow as the process for 
awarding credits (semester hours) for previous learning. Escrow is understood as a process through 
which a receiving school awards credit to a student without testing, once a bridge proc^ is completed 
for competencies gained and credentialed through a previous academic process. A minimum amount 
of credit has been recommended by the panel-the maximum amount of aedit to be awarded through 
this process will be determined by the receiving schooL 

The escrow and bridge processes are determined by the nursing program of the receiving 
institution. Those programs that are full participants in the articulation process wiU not use any 
means of testing nursing knowledge to determine placement of students. The receiving institution will 
determine how competencies outlined in the articulation process are acquired in the "home school 
curriculum and will develop a bridge process to acknowledge this placement process. The bridge 
process may include general education coursework and most probably will include nursing coursework. 

The minimum number of hours of nursing coursework transferrable for certified nurse assistant 
competencies stated in the nursing articulation model is three credits. The minimum number of hours 
transferrable for licensed practical nursing competencies stated in the model is 15 credits. The 
minimum number of hours transferrable for associate degree in nursing coursework is 30 credits. 

For students who graduated five years or more ago from a nursing program, admission and 
awarding of credit for prior learning will be based on individual assessment. Students graduating from 
non-NLN accredited nursing programs will apply for transfer based on individual competencies, not 
the program articulation described in this report. 

Criteria for Programs to Participate 

A nursing program is a participant in the Illinois Nursing Articulation Initiative when it uses 
the nursing articulation model. In order to facilitate participation, NLN Accreditation for LPN, ADN, 
Diploma, and BSN programs and approval by the appropriate state agencies for all nursing programs 
is recommended. For those programs not accredited by the NLN, individual articulation agreements 
may be developed. Each program must revise curriculum to meet the competencies stated in the 
model and accepts the minimum aedit in transfer. Each nursing program must agree to develop 
curriculum in such a way that competencies agreed upon as part of the articulation process will be 
incorporated into curriculum to assure graduates of meeting expectations of the receiving institution 
(i.e., the model nursing competencies). Each receiving program/institution will review the 
competencies, identifying the number of nursing aedits to be placed in esaow for the student 
Nursing credits may vary from institution to institution, but all institutions should award at least the 
minimum number defined in the model for any level on the pathways chart That means that a 
university should accept in transfer a minimum of 3 aedit:: for nursing coursework at the CNA level, 
regardless of educational level. 
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This articulation plan includes consideration of a 'bridge process" which will include those 
courses, both general education and nursing, that span the exj>ectations made of the receiving 
institutions. Participating institutions agree to accept the General Education Core coursework in 
transfer for the licensed practical nurse and associate degree nurse curriculum, and baccalaureate 
nurse curriculum, in addition to the nursing competencies. 

PANEL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPLEMENTING THE MODEL 

1. Design a marketing plan to "sell" the model. 

The panel attempted to keep the process "in front" of the professional community. Panel 
representatives communicated with colleagues across the state and were diligent in their work to 
accomplish the goals set before them. Further meetings are planned to continue with the 
implementation phase. Panel leadership also plans to present the Illinois Nursing Articulation Model 
to state and national nursing organizatioiis. 

2. Design a follow-up evaluation plan. 

The panel recognized the model as the initial step in a five-year plan. Part of the process will include 
not only the implementation stages, but also the follow-up processes to ensure that objectives of the 
model have been addressed and that issues are resolved. A monitoring and evaluation plan needs to 
be developed. 

3. Seek funding for implementing this model. 

Seek funding through a Robert Woods Johnson Grant on nursing articulation. A process to assist 
all programs who wish in achieving and maintaining NLN acaeditation is needed to meet the model 
guidelines. 

4. Revise curriculum to meet competencies. 

The panel expects significant consideration and revision of current curriculum is necessary for this 
model to be successful in meeting the goals of the initiative. 'Ihe curricula of all programs and hours 
of "articulation credits" need to be reviewed prior to the implementation date. Evaluate curriculum 
for stronger emphasis on wellness, health promotion, and maintenance. Address cross-disciplinary 
curricular issues. 

5. Targeted implementation date of fall 2000. 

Students under this articulation model will be admitted to revised curriculum; therefore, an 
implementation plan needs to be developed providing sample direction for programs to follow. 

6. Incorporate the general education core curriculum intended to facilitate transfer between or 
among institutions. 

The transferability of general education core curriculum of nursing students also should be monitored 
for compliance with the model. 
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NURSING ARTICUIATION PANEL 



Ruth Gresley Maryann Vaca, Director 

School of Nursing Nursing Program 

Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville Elgin Community College 



Lucille Davis, Dean 

College of Nursing and Allied Health 

Chicago State University 

Mary Mulcahy, CO-CHAIR 
Dean, Health and Human Services 
Sangamon S,.ate University 

Wendy Young 

College of Nursing 

University of Illinois at Chicago 

Susan Livingston, Director 
School of Nursing 
Graham Hospital Association 

Mary LeBold, Dean 
School of Nursing 
St. Xavier University 

Jean Lytle, Chair 

Council of Deans & Directors Baccalaureate 
Programs and Higher 
Elmhurst College 

Denise Williams, Dean 
Academic Affairs 
Mennonite College of Nursing 

Judith R. Dincher, Director 

Nursing Program 

William Rainey Harper College 

Carole Caresio Haas, Director 
Nursing Program 

Illinois Valley Community College 

Ina Latimer, Director 
Nursing Program 
Triton College 

Sandy MrKelvie, Director 
LPN Program 

John Wood Community College 



Shirley Asher, Director 

Rockford School of Practical Nursing 

Dana Sprenger-Trantor, Instruaor 
Health Occupations 

Quincy Area Vocational-Technical Center 

Alice Allen 
Critical Care Services 
Pekin Hospital 

Deb Qark 

Clinical Specialist 

St Francis Medical Center 

Jackie McFalls, CO-CHAIR 
Nurse Manager, Labor and Delivery 
Rockford Memorial Hospital 

Pat Peverly 
Director of Nursing 
Anderson Hospital 



Eugene Magac, University Director 

School/College Relations 

Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 

Arthur Parrish, Dean 
University Transfer Programs 
Belleville Area College 

Kathryn Torricelli 

Health Occupations Programs 

State Board of Education 

Peg Sebastian 
Director of Nursing 
Illinois Hospital Association 

Donna Corriveau, Assistant Director, 
Academic Affairs 

Illinois Board of Higher Education 
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PSYCHOLOGY 



Community and junior college students are strongly encouraged to complete an Associate in Arts or 
Associate in Science degree prior to tranter. To transfer as a junior into a baccalaureate psychology 
program, students must complete a minimum of 60 semester credits. Freshmen and sophomores who plan 
to major in psychology are encouraged to fulfill general education requirements with foundation courses 
in the sciences (e.g, biology, chemistry, physics, and anatomy and physiology) and mathematics (e.g, 
college algebra, calculus, and statistics). The number of psychology courses taken during this time should 
be minimized. 



Genera! Education Core Courses^ 



37-41 semester credits 



Communication 

Mathematics 

Physical and Life Sciences 
Humanities and Fine Arts 
Social and Behavioral Sciences 



9 semester credits 
3-6 semester credits 
7-8 semester credits 
9 semester credits 
9 semester credits 



* General education courses are described in the Illinois General Education Core Curriculum. 



Required Psychology Prerequisite Course 3 semester credits 

Introduction to Psychology^ 3 semester credits 

^As described in the General Education Core Curriculum 



Other Psychology Courses 3-9 semester credits 

A maximum of three courses, beyond Introduction to Psychology, from the list below are guaranteed for 
transfer credit under the following conditions: If the receiving institution offers the course as a lower 
division course, then course-for-course transfer is guaranteed; if the receiving institution does not offer the 
course, or does not offer the course at the lower level, the student will receive elective, lower division, 
psychology credit for the course. 

One developmental psychology course, selected from: 3 semester credits 

Child Development, Adolescent Development, 
and Adult Development and Aging 
or one course that combines two or more of the topic areas 
(e.g., Child/Adolescent, Adolescent/Adult, Lifespan) 

Abnormal Psychology 3 semester credits 

Industrial/Organizational Psychology 3 semester credits 

Theories of Personality 3 semester credits 

Social Psychology 3 semester credits 

This list is not meant to limit the transferability of additional courses in psychology or to discourage the 
development of new courses (eg., cognitive psychology, sensation and perception, physiological psychology, 
the psychology of learning). The current articulation process should continue between individual 
institutions for courses not on this list Academic advisors should continue to be knowledgeable of transfer 
requirements at various colleges and universities, and students should regularly consult with their advisors 
throu^out their academic careers. The panel believes it is in the best interests of students and tire 
discipline to continue to offer the depth and breadth of courses that are available at many institutions. 



r 



Psychology Course Descriptions 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT (3 »!me*ter credits): Integntion ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY (3 temctter crediti): 

of theoiy and empirical reaearch as they reUte to: Integration of theoiy and empirical research as they relate 

to: 



• Research methods, 

• Biological foundations and genetics from conception to 
birth; 

• Physical development Crom infancy to adolescence; 

• Cc^g^nitive development from infancy to adolescence; 

• Language development from infancy to adolescence; 

• Emotional development from irtfancy to adolescence; 
and 

• Social development from infancy to adolescence. 

ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT (3 semester credits): 

Integration of theoiy and empirical research as they relate 

to: 

« Research methods; 

• Biological development; 

• Cognitive development; 

• Social development, including family relationships, 
friendships, and peer relations; 

• The school experience, career choice, and the college 
experience; and 

• SelMdcntity, adjustment, and the development of 
intimacy and sexuality. 



• Research methods; 

• Definition, assessment, and categorization of abnormal 
behavior; 

• Biological, psychosocial, and sodoculturai origins of 
abnormal behavior; and 

• Treatment and prevention, 

INDUSTO1AL70RGANIZATI0NAL PSYCHOLOGY (3 
semester crediu): Integration of theory and empirical 

research as they relate to: 

• Research methods; 

• Personnel selection, placement, and training; 

• Job analysis and perfonnance appraisal; 

• Job satisfaction and motivation; 

• Leadership; 

• Organizational decision*maiung; and 

• Organizational development. 

THEORIES OF PERSONALITY (3 semester crediU): 
Integration of theory and empirical research as they relate 
to: 



ADULT DEVELOPMENT AND AGING (3 semester 
credits): Integration of theory and empirical research as 
they relate to: 

• Research methods; 

• Biological changes across adulthood; 

• Mental health across adulthood; 

• Setisation and perception across adulthood; 

• Learning and memory across adulthood; 

• Intelligence, creativity, and wisdom across adult -hood; 

• Personality and motivation across adulthood; and 

• Relationships within and between generations, occupa- 
tional patterns. leisure and community involvement, 
social issues, and social support. 



• Research methods; 

• Personality assessment; 

• The psychoanalytical and ncopsychoanalytical 
approaches; 

• The trait approeeb; 

• The humanistic approach; 

• The cognitive approach; and 

• The behavioral^cxrial learning approach. 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (3 semester credits): Integration 
of theory and empirical research as they relate to: 

• Research methods: 

• Attitude formation and change; 

• Social cognition; 

• Interpersonal relations; 

• Group processes: and 

• Social influence. 
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PSYCHOLOGY PANEL 



Public Universities 

William Addison, Eastern Illinois University, CO-CHAIR 
Joan Downs, Governors State University 
Macon Williams, Illinois State University 
Gordon Pitz, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
Ken Kleinman, Southern Illinois University at Edwardsviile 
Joseph Stokes, University of Illinois at Chicago 
Karen Kirkendall, University of Illinois at Springfield 
Gordon Logan, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

Private Institutions 

Anthony Olejnik, Aurora University 
Mary Vandendorpe, Lewis University 
John Edwards, L^ola University of Chicago 
Ligia Ozeld, SL Augustine College 

Community Colleges 

Ginia Jahrke, Wilbur Wright College 

Patricia Puccio, College of DuPage, CO-CHAIR 

Gretchen Naff, College of Lake County 

David Das, Elgin Community College 

David Cunningham, Olney Central College 

Sonjia Peacock, Lewis and Clark Community College 

Don Gottschalk, Lincoln Land Community College 

Teresa Bossert, McHenry County College 

Edith Rose, Prairie State College 

Bruce Hill, Triton College 

Tim Monell, John Wood Community College 

Transfer Coordinators 

Michaeline A Reinke, Prairie State College 
Denny Frueh, University of Illinois at Springfield 
Dan DeCaprio, Lewis University 

Staff 

Jennifer Woods Quinn, Board of Higher Education 
Darcy McGrath, Illinois Community College Board 
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